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What is the Objective? 


HE WAR is bringing a fresh 
meaning to many words which 
through frequent use had become 


stale and lustreless. “Objective” is one 
of these. The objective of the student 
Associations has been familiar to us in 
the past, so familiar indeed that it has 
often lost its place of dominance. In 
our easy-going lives we had often con- 
fused the objective of our work with 
methods by which it may be reached. 

The greenest beginner in military 
science realizes that an objective is a 
point toward which the operations of 
an army are directed. The operations 
may take months and involve countless 
secondary actions; a trench must be 
won here, a wood there, a hill yonder; 
but each minor victory is a discernible 
part of the campaign to reach the ob- 
jective. He would be a poor soldier 
who for any moment lost sight of the 
purpose of the whole campaign. __ 

In a similar way should the objective 
of the student Association Movement 
be held before us. That objective is to 
perpetuate the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in and through students. A 
group of students united in this venture 
constitutes an Association. Without 
such a group with such an objective an 
Association cannot exist. He would be 
a poor member, indeed, who thought of 
an Association in terms of its activities, 
equipment, or methods. These are but 
the minor operations, of secondary 
value; valuable only in so far as they 
may constantly be made contributory to 
the attaining of the objective. 

Never was it so important to realize 
this distinctive purpose of this move- 
ment. Many new workers are coming 
into the student field. Revolutionary 
changes are being wrought in college 
life. The very institutions themselves 
have become practically army camps 
and no one dares prophesy what they 
may become at the close of the war. 
The Associations have unprecedented 
opportunities of service and unprece- 
dented resources put at their disposal. 
They will enter upon these opportun- 
ities only in so far as groups of stu- 
dents, and their friends in each uni- 
versity, college, and school give them- 
selves without stint and without swerv- 
ing to reaching the objective of the 
movement. “This one thing I do” 
might well be our motto in a year of 
pressure and temptations to become sat- 
isfied with secondary things. 
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The Central Place of Bible 
Study 


In reaching the objective of the As- 
sociation, Bible study has always been 
an indispensable means. It so surely 
brings men to see Christ and His pro- 
gram for the world that it is hard to 
see how an Association can really be 
an Association unless personal Bible 
study is being planned for and encour- 
aged. 

There is danger that in the changes 
in college life made by the Students’ 
Army Training Corps we shall forget 
the “Northfield program” of last win- 
ter. We never more needed to re- 
member it, and especially those fea- 
tures of it that have to do with Bible 
study. In the first place, college men 
are being tried today as few previous 
generations have been and need in their 
personal lives fresh contact with the 
great sources of power in the Christian 
Scriptures. In the second place, Chris- 
tians have for generations claimed that 
Jesus is the hope of the world. If that 
assertion is true, now is the time for 


us to demonstrate it. We need to study 
again the sayings and life of Jesus to 
see what bearing they have upon the 
problems which confront our age. If 
we do so earnestly and honestly we will 
find to our joy, and perhaps to our sur- 
prise, that His program is intensely 
modern and that only as the world ap- 
proximates to it can we hope for de- 
liverance from the destruction of all 
that is worth while. If we and our fel- 
lows should study the gospels afresh 
and aright we would find there a cause 
to which we can give our lives with glad 
enthusiasm and complete abandon. The 
best liberal thought of the world is be- 
ginning to approximate to the ideals of 
Jesus. What we need is a great intel- 
ligent outpouring of life from professed 
Christians to help realize, the world 
over, the principles of our faith. Some 
of us can serve our generation in no 
better way than by promoting in our 
colleges a new movement for the study 
of the gospels. 


A World Problems Forum 


A. T. C. MEN, being both students 

¢ and soldiers, have a double interest 
in world affairs. As soldiers, their 
comrades in service have come from 
almost every known land outside the 
enemy countries and are mingling their 
speech, their strength, and their blood 
on the soil of France. As students, the 
spirit of fellowship with other students 
from a score of lands who have always 
made their study second to the stern 
duty of the hour, is not less stimulating 
than the appeal to know more about 
these student-comrades, their customs, 
their hopes for their peoples, their pros- 
pect of sharing in the hoped-for liber- 
ties of humanity. As student-soldiers, 
these two appeals blend into a call for 
fighting men of vision, men who know 
why they fight. 

The country needs men who see clear 
through to the end, men who under- 
stand the international and _ other- 
national bearings of this war. The 
student-soldier as soldier must drill, but 
as student he must also think. As sol- 
dier he must become proficient with 
arms and on the field; as student, with 
his mind and on the great human facts 
of the war. As soldier he must ulti- 
mately go overseas to join the Great 
Expedition ; as student he must go 
overseas intelligently. As soldier he 
must fight loyally, withholding nothing, 
not even life, until the day of victory ; 
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as student and thinker, having haz 
arded life for a goal, he must see that 
the destruction of the Menace to that 
goal is not the final duty; but beyond 
that clear duty, a measure of burden for 
accomplishment of that goal, 
even real liberty and a chance to live 
and prosper for eve ry people. As sol 
dier, the immediate reckoning with Ger 
| the military guarantees that 
hall not happen again like this” 
lent, some careful thinking as to 

how the Czechs and the Poles, the Rus- 


the final 


many nl 


ans and the Armenians, Arabians and 
ir VS, the peopl o! India, the mil- 
lions of new China, and many, many 


others, even ourselves, shall be en- 


abled to gain not only the desired polit- 
lationships, but every other ad 


{ 
vantag¢ that can help to establish or- 


der] democratic societies of justice 
ind brotherhood based on Christian 
ideal The country has entered into 
in age-long and world-wide task. 


The United War Work 
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Wt N IT WAS decided that there 
should | a United War Work 


Campaign, ther was no question 
hether there should be a Student D1 
on he only point discussed was 
lat 1ts organization and scope should 
The former was settled by ap- 
pointing a national director and ad 


sory committee for the Division, with 
1 similar organization in each war de 
irtment and _ state With the state 
chairman (or secretary, as he or she 
interchangeably called) rests the re- 
ponsibility for organizing the local 
which shall have full re 
ponsibility for the conduct of the local 


committe 


campaign 

The field of the Division has, from 
the first, been designated as “the student 
body and all members of the staff in 
university, college, preparatory 
private school of high 
grade in the United States.” 
This has subsequently been subject to 
slight modification, into which it 1s not 
necessary to go at this time. 

\t first it was suggested that, owing 
to the changed character of the col- 
leges, it would be inadvisable to ask the 
men in the S. A. T. C. for subscrip- 
tions \s these compose a very large 
proportion of college men, this would 
have crippled any effort for the fund in 
men's college S. It soon became very 
clear that such timidity was ill advised. 
From the men in the S. A. T. C. a vig 
orous protest would arise if they were 
to be denied the privilege of offering 
their gifts as well as their lives. 

No high-minded man at this time 
wants to bargain about his offering to 
the common cause. He wants to give 
in every way possible. In the women’s 
colleges there was never a moment’s 
hesitation; they were determined to 
vive to this great united fund. 

What have the colleges a right to 


every 
chool, and 


school 





from it, 
We have gained some 
new insight into the world mission of 


\merica can never withdraw 
nor would she. 


our people. We shall not turn back 
for want of courage or want of vision. 
When an American returning from 
long residence in a cosmopolitan city 
abroad said, “.\Americans are the most 
provincial people in the world,” he did 
not know how the war could tear aside 
the veil that had shut us in and give us 
a world outlook. Our eyesight is now 
good, but we do not know enough, as 
yet. We are often as children, or less, 
in our grasp of the big World Prob- 
lems—political, social, racial, economic, 
religious, Christian. Yet wise men 
know that, more than any other solvent, 
he essence of Christianity when im- 
planted in the center of the greatest 
social confusion, or in the soul of the 
most backward people, becomes the 
moral guarantee of social progress. 
How true this is, or how false; how 
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By GEORGE IRVING 


expect from themselves in this cam- 
paign? As most of our readers are 
aware, the men and women 
gave last year to the Students’ Friend- 
ship War Fund over a million and a 
half dollars. In that campaign only the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association cooperated at all 
vigorously. This year, seven organiza- 
tions are calling for a sum of at least 
$170,500,000, and the need is indescrib- 
ably great. How much shall students 
insist upon giving? That remains to be 
seen, but in view of the demands for 
money and of all that is involved, it 
will be passing strange if it is not a 
much larger sum than that contributed 
so freely and gladly last year. 

We have in the past been exhorted 
to “give until it hurts.” That exhorta- 
tion has breathed its last breath. How 
dare one speak of giving of money un- 
til it hurts, when fathers, mothers, 
wives, and sisters have given of what 
is infinitely dearer than life itself and 
have done their best to conceal the 
hurt! The man who is “hurt” today 
by giving of money, even away beyond 
the point of inconvenience,.should call 
in a specialist in atrophied souls, to see 
if there is any hope of reviving the 
poor, flickering spark that still smoul- 
ders where his soul should thrive. 

\s these lines are written word 
comes of the unspeakable heroism of 
men who last year were with us in col- 
lege. Man after man has been deco- 
rated for bravery in the face of what 
might well be overwhelming terror. In 
this student drive of the United War 
Work Campaign, we who are not of 
the actual fighting armies, though just 
as really serving our common cause as 
if we were, have a chance to show 
what we think of those who offer their 
all for us and for the future of the 
world. We have a chance, too, to con- 


college 


much we still owe the world after fight- 
ing ceases, or how little; how isolated 
from the world America can remain, or 
how interwoven her destiny; how suffi- 
cient a ministry of commerce or poli- 
tics without the human side and its 
Christian implications, or how barren; 
how fundamental the World Problems 
shall be for us Americans, or how in- 
cidental; such questions as these it is 
the duty of an S. A. T. C. man, both as 
a student and as a soldier to ponder. 
Hence a World Problems Forum, deal- 
ing with these and similar discussions, 
is a part of the Student Association’s 
plan in the S. A. T. C. Units. 

Student-Soldier, here is your chance. 
This Forum will be at your disposal, 
to guide your thought and to bring 
world experience, world travel, and sci- 
entific data for your use. The coun- 
try needs you as a soldier! The coun- 
try needs you more as a soldier of 
vision ! 


Fund 


tinue to serve the prisoners of war and 
the men and women of our allied na- 
tions, as well as the men in our own 
armies and those of our own women 
deeply affected by the war. Unless | 
am very greatly mistaken, the men and 
women in the colleges will not be found 
wanting in this simple, clear test. 


Don't Be Timid 


The following word to Freshmen 
by Lloyd Douglas is being used 


by some campaign committees 

NCE UPON atime, there were some 

college traditions, Timid; but they 

were all shot to pieces before you 
came on. You need have no fear of in- 
nocently breaking any of the ancient laws 
of the academic zone by saying, “How do 
you do?” to the wrong person, or sitting 
on the wrong bench, or wearing the wrong 
kind of hat. 

Act like a he-man, and use your judg- 
ment; that’s all. The best account you 
can give of yourself, is to keep smiling! 
If you are uncomfortable, grin! If the 
sergeant jolts your sensibilities, cheer! If 
the military proctor gets your goat, let 
him have it: there are more goats to be 
had. The college has gone to war—all of 
it—lock, stock, and barrel! 

Attend everything that looks like a pa- 
triotic meeting. Give your old duds to 
the Belgians. Save up your cash for the 
United War Work Campaign Fund. The 
college students led the country, last year, 
in donations to these movements—now 
combined for one big drive in November. 

Until we can get into the fight ourselves 
let’s do our best to brace up the other 
fellows who are in it. Any student who 
finishes this year with money in his trous- 
ers, has something wrong under his vest. 

So, don’t be timid, Timid, about any- 
thing but grouchiness and stinginess. The 
only offenses you can possibly commit, 
this year, are soreness and tightness. 
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TAKING THE OATH 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—3,00% STUDENTS SALUTE THE FLAG 





AT DARTMOUTH AT GEORGIA TECH. 





AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


These scenes are typical of the drama enacted on every college campus of America at noon on October first, when the 
students were inducted into the Students’ Army Training Corps and took the oath of allegiance as members of the 
National Army. It is estimated that 150,000 students participated in this ceremony 
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Why Study the Life of Jesus? 


By HENRY BURTON SHARMAN 


O STUDY that any college man 
N cx undertake will prove so sat- 

isfying as the study of the orig- 
inal records of the Life of Jesus. The 
theme is fundamental, for it deals with 
religion, And religion is naturally of 
interest to every morally earnest man. 
And moreover, that study deals with 
that theme at the source of the best 
religion—-Jesus himself. Herein lies 
the satisfying element, that we have a 
theme of transcendent importance, and 
that we are face to face with the one 
who has spoken most convincingly and 
most surpassingly on that theme And 
not only has spoken, but has embodied 
in the life studied every principle enun- 
ciated and every ideal set. We are 
not dealing here with something sev- 
eral stages removed from origins. We 
are handling origins themselves. We 
are not spending our thought upon 
somebody’s interpretation of Jesus, but 
upon the interpretation of God by 
Jesus; and that is something vastly dif- 
ferent. And it is something that is 
splendidly satisfying. Therefore we 
ought to be willing to sacrifice much in 
order to undestand it. 

To be sure, it does yield some help to 
hear or to read what somebody may 
say in exaltation of Jesus. The inspi- 
rational power of words about Jesus 
from one who has come to understand 
something of Jesus is admittedly great, 
but this is immeasurably inferior to the 
inspiration that may be had by direct 
contact with the original records of the 
life of Jesus. No man of serious in- 
tentions can ever be finally satisfied un- 
til he has the conviction that he has 
gone to the source and understands the 
origins of that which he allows to de- 
termine his life. 

These are supremely the days of 
things fundamental. The world cata- 
clysm has shaken the minds of men in 
every field of thought so that no longer 
are they able to be as complacent as in 
the days that are gone. Men are even 
asking about the future of religion. 
Can it have any future? Has it stood 
the test of modern pressure? What 
forms should it take in future? In 
how far must conceptions that we have 
held in the past be modified? Is there 
anywhere a solid basis for religion? 
What authority has it, and where is the 
seat of that authority? These and re- 
lated problems are found, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the minds of multi- 
tudes of thinking men in the colleges. 

Now the answers, if there are any, 
are to be found in one place and in one 
place only, namely, back where the re- 
ligion of the modern world had its be- 
ginning—in Jesus. Therefore, every 
college man ought to make a per- 
sonal, first-hand study of the Life of 
Jesus. 

The period of college life usually 
means the opening wp of vast new 
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vistas in every field of thought—except 
religion. To college most men bring 
that conception of the religion of Jesus 
which they have gathered, mostly in 
haphazard fashion, from home and the 
Sunday school, from sermon listening 
and other similar, unrelated and unor- 
ganized sources. Much the same is 
true of the student’s conceptions of 
other things in life. But these others 
are soon corrected by the discipline that 
college has for men. But in religion 
he remains the youth. He does nothing 
to enable him worthily to make the 
needed adjustments. This ought not 
to be so. The correction for it can 
come from the decision of a man, when 
he enters college, that he will go as 
thoroughly into the Life of Jesus as 
he does into other fields of knowledge. 

Some things stand in the way of this, 
notably the feeling that already one has 
done enough on the study of Jesus. We 
have gone over so much of it in one 
form or another that it seems like an 
old story, and frankly, a wearisome one. 
That feeling about it comes from the 
superficial way it has usually been done, 
that is, superficial judged by the stand- 
ard set for us in every other field of 
college study. Approached with that 
standard before us, the records of the 
Life of Jesus will yield immeasurably. 
It is generally because we do not take 
the study seriously that we hope for lit- 
tle from it and get nothing. We treat 
it with disrespect and dishonor by our 
attitude, and it yields accordingly. 

Most of us will have no time to do 
such study unless we do it in our col- 
lege days. Too many other things are 
going to demand attention when once 
we are through college life. We may 
say that these other things are less 
important, and that therefore we will 
not let them wholly engage us in the 
days to come. But unless we prove by 
our actions right now in college that 
we really believe this study is of prim- 
ary importance, we certainly shall not 
do so afterwards. 

The bane of modern religious life is 
its utter superficiality of thought. And 
it is a grave misfortune that our college 
men are not showing themselves excep- 
tions, are not proving a steadying and 
deepening force in the religious thought 
of our communities. This can be made 
different when more men take the study 
of religion seriously in college. And 
by this is not meant the heavy study of 
the religions of the world, or even a 
comprehensive knowledge of the Bible, 
or even a grasp of the contents of the 
New Testament. But it does mean a 
knowledge of Jesus through familiarity 
with the original records of his life, 
through consecutive and orderly think- 
ing on them, through repeated study 
and discussion about them, through the 
sense of command that results from 
much reflection upon them. 


When a college man goes back to his 
home community he ought to be reason- 
ably well equipped to make a distinc- 
tive contribution to the religious life 
of the place where he settles down. He 
should not become one of the parasites, 
merely a respectable attender of church 
and supporter of its activities. He 
ought to be prepared to do something 
better and more far-reaching in the 
spread of the ideals of Jesus than most 
other men in the community. If he is 
to do so, he must know some one fun- 
damental thing of religion better than 
anybody else, and be determined to pass 
that on to others. That one thing should 
be a knowledge of the mind of Jesus 
as it is to be derived from the records 
of his life. And here one does not 
mean anything technical, anything that 
could be thought of as specialized the- 
ology. The problem is simply to know 
and to spread an intelligible understand- 
ing of that which Jesus said and did. 
This is not beyond the capacity of the 
average college man, if he would de- 
vote himself to modest forms of prepa- 
ration for it during college days. 

The college man is beset by two 
temptations in his relation to the life 
of Jesus. One is to think that he knows 
about all that is to be learned from it; 
the other is to think that none but a 
highly specialized knowledge about it 
is valuable, and practicable as an ac- 
quirement. Neither of these positions 
is the truth. Between these extremes 
lies the pathway that leads to present 
personal satisfaction and future effec- 
tive service. Not the specialist’s knowl- 
edge, but well-ordered general intel- 
ligence about Jesus is the ideal one 
should set for oneself. 

If a student is really morally earnest, 
he will dig deeply in those places where 
he believes there lies hidden the most 
splendid idealism of a practicable kind. 
Where can he go for that? Most cer- 
tainly to no source other than the rec- 
ords of the Life of Jesus. Here is the 
very finest idealism in contact with the 
most hide-bound and crass and material- 
istic views of life and of religion. No 
mere maxims, from any source what- 
ever, can equal the splendor of the un- 
wavering application by Jesus of stu- 
pendous ideals to the practical condi- 
tions of human life at its average. To 
learn about that we need to go to Jesus, 
and to stay there until we have seen 
something of the real meaning of life 
achieving its best under the most un- 
favorable conditions. 

The important things to be learned 
about life are to be had from the study 
of individuals in action, not from specu- 
lation or from theory, however pro- 
found and convincing. It is from men 
who have proved themselves actual 
masters in any field of life that we learn 
the most. The ages have approved 
Jesus as supreme in the field of religion. 
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Let us study him in action. Let us not 
only hear him setting high standards 
but observe him working them out 
actually in the face of most determined 
opposition and against forces immeas- 
urable in their bitterness and relentness- 
ness. The men of great deeds have al- 
ways been men who have themselves 
drawn their primary inspirations from 
the achievements of those who pre- 
ceded them. We shall certainly fall 
far short of our best if we have not 
drawn from Jesus in action the primary 
outward stimulus of our religious life. 

College life is the time when men 
most fully respond to high standards. 
Even something several stages removed 
from Jesus can then stir them. But 
not all days will be college days. Life 
holds other periods than boyhood and 
youth, and other fields of test than col- 
lege campus. And some of these other 
times are going to call for something in 
a man better and more abiding than any 
inspiration that is to be had short of in- 


timacy with Jesus—intimacy, that is, 


not only with the spirit of Jesus but 
with the story of Jesus. Problems are 
going to arise on which many voices 
will show themselves willing to speak, 
and confusion of tongues will assuredly 
toss even the college man hither and 
thither, unless he has learned for him- 
self directly from Jesus those all-em- 
bracing principles of life that can give 
the clue to every new problem as it 
develops. 

We make the plea for a college man’s 
first hand, independent thinking and 
study about Jesus; not just now for a 
study of what somebody else thinks or 
says about Jesus. If in college one 
does not learn to think, and to think 
independently and in a conclusive way, 
one has missed the main contribution 
a college life can give. And in no field 
is there more need for just such think- 
ing, and afterward just such teaching, 
as in the field of the religion of Jesus. 

As members of the Student Move- 


Can Students Lead Bible 


Making Men “‘Self-Starters” in 
Religion 


"Tie IS DAWNING upon col- 
lege students today a new sense 
of the vitality of the Bible. The 
earnest student always knew that it 
was a great Book. But he had not 
looked upon it as food for courageous 
living. Courses in the Life of Christ 
and the Life of Paul, as well as in the 
major and minor prophets, had not 
helped him much to feel the power of 
those personalities for his own day and 
for the demands of his own soul. 

3ut in recent years a new emphasis 
and spirit has come into Bible study, 
an emphasis thoroughly in tune with 
the spirit of college life. It is the ap- 
peal from life to life. The more recent 
study courses published by Association 
Press reveal and embody this tendency. 
These courses take their point of de- 
parture from the practical problems 
which are throbbing in the minds of 
students whose eyes are open and whose 
spirits are sensitive to the great ques- 
tions of today. The appeal to the Bible 
is not a search for final authority or for 
absolute direction. It is an appeal to 
this vast depository of religious ex- 
perience for light on questions that 
have been forged in the hot fires of 
corporate and individual life. What 
light does the spirit of Jesus throw on 
this problem? What did Paul experi- 
ence in a similar situation? What is 
the international application of this 
principle of Jesus? These are the ques- 
tions that today drive us to the Bible, 
our minds alive with anticipation and 
aglow with the passion for discovery. 
It is the will to know the experience 
which men have actually had with God, 
and under the urge of this passion the 


Bible becomes “the invaluable labora- 
tory manual which records all phases 
of man’s life with God and God’s deal- 
ing with man.” This sort of Bible study 
is vital and practical, not critical. 
While presupposing the results of mod- 
ern biblical criticism, and in the main 
accepting them, it does not direct at- 
tention to the processes of that crit- 
icism. 

It is in the light of this new aim in 
the voluntary Bible study courses now 
being offered by the Association, that 
I believe the development of an effi- 
cient student leadership in Bible study 
to be possible. Never will these volun- 
tary groups supplant the longer, more 
fundamental, standardized courses in 
the Bible and in social ethics given by 
specialists, under academic or denom- 
inational direction, at the college. 
Athearn is fundamentally right when 
he says, “So long as the ethics of Spen- 
cer is taught five hours a week by a 
trained instructor and the ethics of 
Jesus is taught one hour a week by 
Billie Blank, a crack athlete, selected 
from the student body to conduct the 
Y. M. C. A. non-credit Bible class, just 
so long will the ethics of Jesus be in 
disrepute among college students.” But 
the courses under student leadership 
can supplement the more formal thor- 
ough courses, and in at least two di- 
rections achieve what the latter cannot 
accomplish. First, they can, and by 
their informality do, create an atmos- 
phere of unhampered freedom when 
students speak out their most unortho- 
dox views and lay bare their inmost 
minds. This results in both negatively 
and positively stimulating the minds of 
their comrades and, through the wisdom 
of the leader, in opening the way 
for conference with some man well 
equipped to meet the student sympa- 


ment we shall begin to do our work 
more worthily when we have come to 
realize fully that our progress depends 
primarily upon our first making sure 
that we know, direct from him who 
founded it, the religion we wish to com- 
mend to others. Many of our efforts 
are marked by futility because we our- 
selves are perishing for the sustenance 
that begets religious life—study of 
Jesus—conducted with an unfailing re- 
sponse to the demands of Jesus. Many 
of us are trying to live on prescriptions, 
drawn some from one source and some 
from another, but all supposedly de- 
rived from Jesus. Let us drop prescrip- 
tions in favor of principles. Jesus him- 
self was always governed by principles. 
One of his most notable contributions 
is that he simplified life by reducing it 
to principles or to a principle. There- 
fore let us study him ourselves, satis- 
fied only when we have made the rec- 
ords of his life yield us the secrets of 
his life. 


Groups? 


thetically on his own ground. Second, 
because of their intimate knowledge of, 
and absorption in, concrete student in- 
terests, the Bible will inevitably be 
linked up to practical life in a way that 
the more formal course often fails to 
do. 

In this kind of Bible study group the 
student leader becomes not the teacher 
of a lesson, but the director of a dis- 
cussion. His task is not that of a spe- 
cialist in a biblical field, but rather that 
of an alert questioner, who throws into 
the group carefully phrased questions 
that explode like bombs and elicit view- 
points from every angle of interest and 
shade of mind represented in the group. 
Bible study thus directed becomes a 
suggestive experiment in democracy, 
and this method of building fragment- 
ary views into unified convictions is in 
thorough harmony with the pedagogi- 
cal mood of our day. In any college 
community at least one man with thor- 
ough biblical equipment, strong Chris- 
tian interests, and the instincts of a 
teacher, can be found, who will gather 
the group leaders together weekly for 
a conference. Here the next lesson 
plan will be worked out, and a number 
of gripping questions cooperatively 
hammered into shape as a suggestive 
basis for adaptation by each leader to 
the needs of his group. 

This sort of student leadership is 
available, and if the plan be consistently 
followed, it will multiply and develop 
dormant leadership capacities in men 
beyond measure. Any intelligent Chris- 
tian student of open mind and common 
sense, who is in intimate touch with 
the currents of college life, can thus 
lead a group of his fellow-students in 
a series of stimulating discussions. His 
frank lack of scientific grasp on biblical 
data may be the very key that will un- 
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lock the thought of men who, in the 
presence of superior learning, are often 
struck dumb, because they fear they 
will reveal the vastness of their igno- 
rance. And to men who have faith in 
their own minds often the greatest 
thing accomplished in such groups is 
not the solution of a problem, but the 
stimulating of the passion to search. 


ELMER A. LESLIE. 


Two Requisites—General 


Qualifications and Training 


\re competent student leaders avail- 
able? Yes and no. In a Students’ 
\rmy Training Corps unit there are 
few men who are at the beginning 
competent soldiers. But there are many 
possibility. They have 
the necessary general qualifications. 
\ll they require is training. The 
same is true of Bible’ discussion 
group leaders. Few students are al- 
ready trained and experienced Bible 
study leaders. But there are many stu- 
dents who have the necessary general 
qualifications. All they need is to be 
enlisted, set at the task under direction, 
and trained each week in a leaders’ 
training class. There would be no Na- 
tional Army, and there would be but 
few officers, if the Government had lim- 
ited itself to the use of “ready-made” 
privates and officers. Bothy in the Na- 
tional Army and in the Student Associ- 
ation work, leaders are developed from 
among inexperienced men who possess 
the necessary general qualifications. 

\re student leaders generally compe- 
tent and is student leadership generally 
effective? Student leaders have proved 
incompetent; they have also proved ef- 
fective. The same is true of faculty 
and other graduate leaders. It must be 
admitted that the statistics and testi- 
mony from over the nation would seem 
to indicate that the student leaders have 
succeeded quite as well as the faculty 
or graduate leaders in holding their 
groups together. 

In the student-led groups there is 
generally a larger emphasis upon dis- 
cussion, upon the formation of in- 
dependent student opinion and convic 
tion, upon the development of student 
initiative and leadership. The faculty- 
led groups, probably because of the 
very maturity of the leaders, have 
tended to represent the expert advice 
of the older leaders on the religious 
problems. On the other hand, the stu- 
dent-led groups have tended more to 
be open forum discussions, in which 
the students in the group dared to think 
and decide for themselves. If the pur 
pose of the Bible discussion group is to 
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cause students to face religious ques 
tions for themselves and to develop lead- 
ership and initiative, it would seem we 
must favor student leadership. Do not 
imagine that this means the exclusion 
of the faculty from the’student Bible 
study. All the faculty men of the 
necessary qualifications will be needed 
as supervisors of the groups, to counsel 
with the leaders, to help in making the 
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groups a success, to give continuity to 
the work, to act as substitute leaders, 
and to help in leadership training. 

Can we depend in any great measure 
upon student leadership? If we cannot, 
then we face a serious dilemma: either 
reduce the number of groups, or else 
increase their size and make them into 
large lecture classes. 

There are not enough competent pro- 
fessors and other graduates available to 
lead the groups, if the entire college is 
to be reached in the discussion groups. 
The professor must have the necessary 
qualifications, the same as the student 
leader. He must have the student’s 
viewpoint. He must be alert and quick 
to see the viewpoint of others, so that 
he can handle a discussion. He must be 
able to draw others out in the meeting 
rather than absorb all of the time-him- 
self. He must have personal qualities 
which appeal to the men and know how, 
or be willing to learn how, to lead a dis- 
cussion. Unfortunately the larger pro- 


portion of professors know only the 
lecture method, and either cannot or 
will not learn how to lead a discussion. 
The number of professors or other 
graduates in most college situations who 
meet these qualifications is not suffi- 
cient to man the groups. We must de- 
pend to a great extent upon student 
leadership. It would be a sad com- 
mentary on the type of men the col- 
lege is training if there were not a 
goodly number of students in every col- 
lege who, under proper training and 
direction, could lead groups success- 
fully. The colleges earnestly and hon- 
estly trying student leadership have 
demonstrated that student leaders can 
be depended upon. In normal times, let 
me add, a great deal is to be said in 
favor of using faculty men or other 
graduates as leaders for the upper-class 
groups. But this year, of all years, 
there is every reason for the general 
use of student leaders. 

Very few upper-classmen are to be 
found in the colleges. The under- 
classmen are united under the military 
training in singleness and earnestness 
of purpose. The military organization 
and the barrack housing give a more 
unified social grouping than we have 
known before, save in military col- 
leges. This makes winning the group 
more important than ever before. We 
cannot think in terms of winning the 
individual student alone. The individ- 
ual who attempts to stand against the 
sentiment of his group will have a dif- 
ficult task. We must see to it that in 
the barrack and in the company there 
is a group atmosphere in which both 
morality and religion are respected. 
There must be a Christian as well as a 
military morale. The two belong to- 
gether. 

This makes necessary the develop- 
ment of leadership within the barracks 
and within the military units. Conse- 
quently the Bible discussion groups will 
be organized by barracks or military 
units; and the purpose will be, not alone 
to help the individual, but to join to- 
gether a group of men who are ready 
to face moral and religious questions 
heroically and to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the military unit for their 
convictions. This will be accomplished 
most successfully not by using a leader 
from the outside, who is with the group 
only once a week, but under the leader- 
ship of one of the students, who lives 
with his group day after day. This 
student thus becomes, not only the 
chairman of the discussions, but one 
of the leaders in an effort to make the 
convictions of the Bible group meetings 
operative in the life and ideals of the 
barrack or the company. Therefore, if 
the Bible group is to contribute its full 
part to the creation of a Christian mo- 
rale, student initiative and leadership 
are important. 

There is still another consideration. 
We have in the colleges this year a 
changing student body. After a few 
months-these students will be in Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camps, in the 
cantonments, on troop trains or trans- 
ports, or in the front line trenches in 
France. The Y. M. C. A. secretary or 
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the professor cannot go with these Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps men 
through all these changing experiences. 
We cannot even be sure that an army 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, or a chaplain, 
will always be available. We must de- 
velop independence among these stu- 
dents, if they are to hold steady them- 
selves and if they are to do their part 
in helping their fellows. <A_ soldier 
wrote the other day from a front line 
trench to the Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
the American cantonment where he had 
been trained, saying that he had just 
been holding a Bible class in the front 
line and thanking that secretary for 
giving him, while he was in the Ameri- 
can cantonment, the training in Bible 
group leadership which had made pos- 
sible that service in the front line. We 
want to develop in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps just as many men as 
possible qualified for this efficient and 
independent leadership. Therefore, we 
believe in student leadership of Bible 
groups. 
Harrison S. Exviorrt. 


How School Boys Succeed 


Some of the best groups in certain 
schools have been led by mature boys. 
This is particularly true of groups for 
younger boys and boys in the lower 
forms. Few, if any, have as much in- 
fluence with new boys in schools as out- 
standing seniors. It is always possible 
to find some such mature fellows who 
have plenty of zeal for such work. Fre- 
quently, however, they do not have suf- 
ficient information concerning meth- 
ods of group discussion to make suc- 
cessful use of their powers. At the 
Webb School, Taft School, and Mer- 
cersburg Academy there have been for 
several years normal training classes 
adapted to the needs of school boys. In 
one of these schools the headmaster, 
and in another case the associate head- 
master, met each week the group of 
seniors who had agreed to lead younger 
boys’ classes. The time of this meeting 
was spent largely in discussing the 
practical problems that school boys are 
facing, ways in which personal Bible 
study could be of help to them, and, 
particularly, how to guide a weekly 
meeting of these younger boys. In a 
leaders’ training class thus conducted 
thoughtful boys can often make sugges- 
tions about the main points of such a 
lesson and also about points of contact, 
practical applications and even illus- 
trations which are much more valuable 
than those the master himself can 
furnish. 

How encourage boys to continue 
even the devotional habits with which 
they came to school? This question 
may be partially solved by this method 
of securing the cooperation of a group 
of earnest seniors to lead voluntary 
Bible groups—and then training them 
in a leaders’ class which may meet in the 
master’s study once a week. The best 
suggestions about how to do this are 
contained in H. S. Elliott’s new army 
text book, “The Leadership of Red 
Triangle Groups.” 


The Practice of the Morning 
Watch 


T HAS BEEN a number of years 

since I first decided to set apart a 

short period each day for Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation, and I 
have therefore, experienced some of 
the difficulties met by those who at- 
tempt to carry out such a plan. If 
one is at all faithful in observing the 
Morning Watch, it will take from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes each day. 

From my experience | have found 
that the best time of day to give to this 
most important matter is early in the 
morning, immediately after arising; the 
mind is clearest then, and besides any 
helpful suggestions received will be 
carried through the day. 

At first I used a text book, such as 
Dr. Fosdick’s “Manhood of the Mas- 
ter,” to considerable advantage, as it 
helped stimulate and guide my think- 
ing along definite lines. About two 
years ago, however, | heard Professor 
Henry Wright of Yale tell how he ob- 
served the Morning Watch and was 
deeply impressed by the fact that he 
used the Bible itself. I then and there 
decided to try this plan, and starting 
with the Gospel of Matthew, read 
through the New Testament. In doing 
so, I read from one to three chapters a 
day, approaching each passage with 
four questions: the extent, the means, 
the conditions, and the limitations of 
“achieving the difficult or seeming im- 
possible” as illustrated in the lite of 
Jesus and in the lives of His disciples. 

Never had I derived such real help 
and inspiration from reading the Bible, 
and besides I was forced to do some 
real, hard, original thinking. This plan 
assured my starting each day with at 
least one definite suggestion or thought 
as to how Jesus or His disciples met 
and overcame difficult situations and 
problems, and many times this helped 
me in meeting some of the little prob- 
lems which came up in the day’s work. 

Since I have been so helped through 
this method of observing the Morning 
Watch, I trust that my experience may 
prove suggestive to someone else. Of 
course, I realize that no one method 
or plan can be followed by everyone; 
you cannot institutionalize religious ex- 
perience or the method of observing 
the Morning Watch. 


ELMER GALLOWAY. 


My strong impression during the time 
I have spent at close quarters with 
many kinds of people in France and 
elsewhere is that most folk, even re- 
ligious folk, make very little of their 
private prayers. We ought to face this 
fact. I have understated it. 

I think the remedy is in the increase 
of corporate worship. After all, our 
Lord said that when two or three are 
gathered together He is in their midst. 


Our modern psychology all leads to the 
same conclusion. 

This is certainly my own experience, 
Nothing helps my devotional life as 
much as such an existence as that here 
at Berkeley Divinity College, where we 
go into our chapel every day for Morn- 
ing Prayer after breakfast and for 
Evening Prayer before supper. 

The religion that converted Europe, 
both Eastern and Western, was cen- 
tered in similar corporate daily prayer 
in countless cathedrals, churches, and 
chapels. 

Our attempt to replace this by Fam- 
ily Prayer has failed. We may try to 
revive Family Prayer, but it will not 
become general, however much we may 
desire it; and there are reasons for 
this, which there is not room here to 
discuss. We ought to face this also. 
What we have to do, I am convinced, 
is first to embrace the prineiple of cor- 
porate prayer and to demand opportun- 
ities for it. Every church ought to be 
always open; and it should be thought 
scandalous when churches are not thus 
allowed to be used as “houses of 
prayer.” 

Little bands of like-minded men and 
women should then arrange to meet 
once or twice a day in the churches 
and pray together. Ministers should 
also provide daily ten-minute services 
at the most convenient hours. They 
need not always conduct these services 
themselves, but can find one or two peo- 
ple each day to be responsible. 

The main thing is that there should 
be a desire, a democratic demand, for 
daily devotion in open churches. 


Percy DEARMER, 


The Morning Watch is personal com- 
munion with God, the Father, spiritual 
preparation for the day’s task, and re- 
trospection of oneself at the beginning 
of the day. Briefly I may analyze my 
experience in the Morning Watch as 
follows: 

First, the Morning Watch creates in 
me self-confidence. This is hard to ex- 
plain, but it is a fact. I am sure that 
those who keep the Morning Watch 
have the same experience. Any day if 
I should fail to read the B’ble and for- 
get to pray for strength and wisdom, 
that day | would feel unpleasant and 
hesitating—lacking self-confidence. 

Second, to me the Morning Watch is 
a means by which I get divine power 
and moral inspiration. A man, what- 
ever his religion may be, cannot live 
without a source from which he may 
constantly draw power and inspiration. 
My experience has amply demonstrated 
to me that life without spiritual food is 
static; with it, it becomes dynamic. 
There is no better source of these es- 
sentials of life than the Morning 
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Watch, which consists of prayer and 
study of the Holy Word. 

Third, I have found by experience 
that the Morning Watch means the re- 
ceiving of instructions from the Al- 
mighty for my daily conduct. As chil- 
dren of God, it is natural that we should 
go to Him for instructions before we 
start our day’s work. I can testify 
that by keeping the Morning Watch I 
do my work better during the day. 

\s a concluding remark, I may say 
that the value of the Morning Watch 
can never be adequately stated. We 
can know and appreciate its value only 
by keeping it faithfully. 

T. N. Lee. 


Without the consciousness of real 
need the Morning Watch becomes a 
mere rite, which we perform because 
someone else has told us it is a good 
thing todo. With this consciousness of 
the world’s crying need for God comes 
the realization that we must have first- 
hand contact with the Father each day 
if we are to meet this need. We are as 
utterly unfit to do the spiritual work 
without this spiritual food as we would 
be for our physical tasks without three 
meals each day. 

Let us now have a set time at 
the beginning of each day when we 
can be alone and undisturbed by the 
outside world. In the Army this is, of 
course, very difficult, but men have 
found that it can be done by rising be- 
fore the others in the morning. “Never 
let an exception occur in the direction 
of the habit we desire to attain,” says 
Professor James. Go without your 
breakfast, miss your train, make almost 
any sacrifice, but “get in” your Morn- 
ing Watch. After you have missed 
breakfast once or. twice, you will dis- 
cover how easy it is to rise just a half 
hour earlier. 

So often our Bible study, too, be- 
comes a form. It has been helpful to 
many of us to read a small section of 
our Bible each morning and then to 
stop and think what it means and how 
that particular section will help us dur- 
ing the day. Even this sometimes 
proves unsuccessful in making the 
Bible live in our lives. Now if we 
will just put in writing each day in a 
permanent notebook our interpretation 
of the Scripture reference and how it 
can be applied during the day, we will 
find that we must read with our minds 
alert, and in time we will find we have 
a notebook containing thoughts on spir- 
itual things which are our own and 
which represent our best thought. If 
this best is poor, this will prove all the 
more need for vital Bible study in our 
Morning Watch. 

Briefly, then, we cannot keep the 
Morning Watch without a sense of 
our own need and the need of others 
for God; it will never become a habit 
unless we sacrifice to form it; we can- 
not meet the need we feel unless we 
come in intimate contact with God 
each day; and we cannot get help from 
our Bible unless we put our best 
thought on it in a very definite way. 

HerMAN Lu. 





A man can just as consistently live 
up to his ideals in the army as out of it. 
[ feel that I am a better Christian today 
than I was four months ago, and I feel 
that those four months have been the 
most worth while that I ever spent. I 
can best explain my reasons for my be- 
lief by relating some of my personal 
experiences since joining the army. 

After breakfast on my first morning 
in camp I got out my Testament and 
read a chapter—a custom which I 
formed in college, and which | have 
since continued during my two years in 
professional baseball and my year in 
Association work. I was rather curi- 
ous, and a trifle anxious, to discover 
what the reaction would be. Nothing 
happened until the third morning, when 
a young fellow stopped at my bunk and 
asked me what | was reading. “The 
greatest book ever written,” I replied. 
He hesitated, then went to his suitcase, 
lifted a family Bible.from the very bot- 
tom of it, and began to read. During 
the first week no less than three men 
came to me, asked what I was reading 
and then brought forth Bibles of their 
own, which they had been keeping out 
of sight for fear of being laughed at. 

SerGEANT Harry L. KINGMAN. 


A Student's Note Book 


AYMOND ROBINS is back from 
Russia. For over a year he has 
been in Red Cross work in that dis- 
tracted land. Few men are better qual- 
ified to understand the men who are in 
the saddle and he has had unusual op- 
portunities to deal with them. It is 
good to find him with unweakened con- 
victions concerning the Student Move- 
ment. The colleges may, if they will, 
exert a powerful influence for good in 
the present chaotic social conditions. 
Mr. Robins was interested to learn of 
the widespread study of one of the 
newer “little red books,” Rauschen- 
busch’s “The Social Principles of 
Jesus” and of Professor Harry Ward's 
visits last year to the colleges. Mr. 
Robins attended an Association Of- 
ficers’ Training Conference in Cali- 
fornia last month, and it is hoped he 
can visit several colleges during the 
winter. An invitation which has gone 
to him from the Canadian National 
Council to help in France among the 
soldiers in a campaign for citizenship 
will be hard for him to resist. 
* * * 

I have just been re-reading “The 
Fact of Christ” by P. Carnegie Simp- 
son and I find myself urged to recom- 
mend it. The editor tells me that only 
books of recent issue can be included 
in the review column, so this cannot 
have the dignity of such a notice. But 
there are worthy reasons for commend- 
ing Mr. Simpson’s little book at this 
time. First, because it holds Christ in 
that central place He must have, not 
only in our work but also in our think- 
ing. He will not permanently be cen- 
tral in our activities unless he really is 
central in our thinking. Second, this 
book leads us on by a process of rea- 
soning based upon historical fact to un- 
escapable conclusions from which we 


may not be shaken by every wind of 


popular doctrine. Third, it is a little 
book, and can be read in these busy 
days when many of us will be tempted 
to think we cannot read at all. Most 
books we shall not have time or taste 
for, and many more ambitions books 
on the Person of Christ we may have 
to postpone until after the war. Every 
worker with students should this year 
at all costs do some regular study on 
fundamental things and every man’s 
desk should hold a well-worn copy of 
“The Fact of Christ.” 
* 1” *” 

One of the most suggestive para- 
graphs in my recent reading has been 
one containing the following words, 
uttered several years ago by President 
Wilson. It should lend encouragement 
to students who are striving to help 
forward the Bible study campaign: 
“There are great problems before the 
American people. There are problems 
which will need purity of spirit and an 
integrity of purpose such as have never 
been called for before in the history 
of this country. I should be afraid to 
go forward if I did not believe that 
there lay at the foundation of all our 
schooling and of all our thought this in- 
comparable and unimpeachable Word 
of God. If we cannot derive our 
strength thence, there is no source from 
which we can derive it, and so I would 
bid you go from this place, if I may, 
inspired once more with the feeling 
that the Providence of God is the foun- 
dation of affairs, and that only those 
can guide, and only those can follow, 
who take this Providence of God from 
the sources where it is authentically in- 
terpreted.” 

* * + 

Charles W. Whitehair, secretary of 
the Cornell University Association, is 
back from another trip overseas. This 
time he was fortunate enough to be with 
the British troops during their cam- 
paign which led to the capture of Jersu- 
salem. It is rumored that he is author- 
ized to write an account of the capture 
of Jerusalem and the Palestine cam- 
paign. 

* * x 

I have been watching for the names 
of student leaders in the citations. My 
watch was rewarded the other day by 
the following: 

“Major Henry W. Hobson, 356th In- 
fantry.—For extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion near St. Mihiel, France, September 
12, 1918. Within ten minutes after the 
beginning of the advance at 5 A. M., Ma- 
jor Hobson was twice wounded, once in 
the shoulder by a machine-gun bullet and 
once by shrapnel in the leg. Being in 
command of the assault battalion and real- 
izing the importance of its operations, he 
continued to accompany and direct his 
command throughout the day, notwith- 
standing his wounds, which caused him 
great pain and difficulty of movement. At 
halts he had to be assisted to lie down 
and get up by his adjutant; nevertheless 
he remained on duty until the fighting of 
the day was over.” 

Major Hobson will be remembered as 
one of the secretaries at Yale Univers- 
ity a few years ago. He is a member of 
the Student Committee of the Interna- 
tional Committee. 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT S. A. T. C. SECRETARIES IN TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Editorial Notes 


Students How completely the 
Already personnel of the col- 
Shifting leges will change dur- 


ing the year may be 
seen by the fact that many men have 
been reassigned to other training camps 
during the first month. From Cornell 
eighty-nine inducted men have already 
been sent to officers’ training camps; 
seventy-five to the Central Officers’ 
Training Camp for Infantry at Camp 
Lee, Virginia; six machine gunners to 
Fort Hancock, Georgia; and eight to 
the coast artillery camp at Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia. Nearly all of these men 
are upperclassmen, and have also had 
previous military training. From the 
University of Georgia fifty men have 
been sent to Camp Gordon. This num- 
ber included every member of the stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. cabinet and commit- 
tee force with the exception of three. 
These conditions are general. Such a 
situation is impressive evidence of the 
stupendous task before the student As- 
sociation to maintain a worthy measure 
of voluntary organization. That such 
a voluntary student leadership must be 
preserved at all costs is beyond ques- 
tion. In many cases this will doubtless 
mean creating some new kind of self- 
perpetuating board of workers to be re- 
constituted each month. One commend- 
able practice is already being followed 
at Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 
Three Bible study classes have been 
started in each of the military com- 
panies and each class has not one leader 
but four student leaders. All of these 
leaders assemble weekly for a normal 
training class and thus it is hoped to 
guarantee perpetual student support of 
the Christian movement in each com- 
pany. In other places the cabinet is 
composed of leaders of inner circles, 
and the men chosen to succeed them in 
leading these circles automatically enter 
the cabinet. 


Sex Education The moral con- 
In servation program 
S. A F<. commonly spoken of 

as the Social Hy- 
giene program in the United States 
Army has been one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of the war. Never 
has the rate of venereal diseases been 
so low; never has there been an army 
more free from immorality; never has 
the ideal of clean manhood become so 
generally popular. Moral standards and 
conduct in an army are mainly what 
the officers choose to make it. The of- 
ficers come largely from the colleges 
and universities. For this reason the 
War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities desires to extend 
to the Students’ Army Training Corps 
in the colleges the Social Hygiene pro- 
gram which has been carried out in the 
military camps by the Commission and 
the War Work Council. The Commis- 
sion has entrusted the lecture aspect 
of this program to the Sex Education 
Bureau of the War Work Council, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Exner. A 
corps of experienced lecturers in this 
subject will endeavor to cover most of 
the 550 colleges in which S. A. T. C. 
are being organized, before Christmas. 
Attendance of the S. A. T. C. upon the 
lectures will be required. A new mov- 
ing picture film prepared by the Navy 
Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities is to be used in connec- 
tion with the lectures. This will add 
greatly to their interest and effective- 
ness. The sex education movement in 
the colleges for the past six years under 
the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee has borne its best fruits in the 
war. The most loyal and aggressive 
support of right standards and high 
ideals in matters of sex in the Army 
has come from the student soldiers. 
This work with the men in the S. A. T. 
C. is, therefore, vitally important. 


Department The policy of the 
Training War Work Council 
Conferences to give its secreta- 
ries a comprehensive 
training before taking up their work 
was quickly adopted by the Student 
Bureau. In each department training 
conferences were planned. In most 
cases the secretaries from the entire 
department were brought to one place 
for this training, although in the Cen- 
tral Department state conferences were 
held. In the Southern Department 
they were fortunate in having this 
conference meet at Camp Travis, where 
the training school for secretaries in 
that department is located. Here the 
student secretaries were placed under 
the regular routine of the camp, rising 
with the bugle, having their calisthenic 
exercises, a definite program of study 
and lecture periods, and supervised play. 
The program included four splendid 
lectures on the historical background 
of the war, besides the usual inspira- 
tional addresses and technical discus- 
sion. The men met in groups for daily 
Bible study. Stimulating discussions on 
the training of leaders were led by 
Harrison S. Elliott of New York. At 
these sessions a special bulletin of Bible 
study work was prepared, which is to go 
out to all the secretaries with a report 
of the conference. This five-day school 
gave the secretaries a real taste of camp 
life, as well as a well-rounded concep- 
tion of their task. A similar confer- 
ence was to have been held at Blue 
Ridge, but was cancelled on account of 
the epidemic. In these conferences one 
found a sense of proportion and a 
healthy attitude toward the S. A. T. C. 
that is sure to bear fruit in a service 
that will touch every side of the stu- 
dent’s life and which will be true to the 
traditions of the student Association. 


One of the most 
serious losses caused 
by war conditions in 
the colleges has been 
the breaking up of many plans for local 
“setting-up” conferences. To build up 
an esprit de corps among men who have 
not been accustomed to working to- 
gether no better method than this has 
been discovered. If possible, the group 
should leave the campus and for at 
least two full days meet at some quiet 
place. The fellowship and the united 
prayer of such a meeting must not, of 
course, be overlooked in zeal for discus- 
sion. It is to be hoped that many such 
conferences will be held this year. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas will offer 
occasions, though a humble week-end 
should not be disregarded. It is encour- 
aging to learn of a recent “setting-up” 
conference of the Toronto Association. 
Twenty-five delegates were present at 
the Green Dragon Inn for three days 
just before Registration Day. Several 
were returned soldiers. An unusual 
discussion of Bible study took a central 
place and resulted in a vigorous policy 
for the whole university for a study of 
“Jesus in the Records.” Dr. Sharman 
will give three months to both men’s 
and women’s Associations, helping to 
start groups and training leaders. 


Setting-Up 
Conferences 








The Trail of the “Flu” 
"Tews WAVE of influenza which is 


sweeping over the army cantonments 

had no respect for college walls and 
struck the S. A. T. C. units with full force 
just as the Association work was getting 
started. It challenged the genuineness 
and stamina of the Association. How well 
that challenge has been met may be 
glimpsed from the following reports. The 
secretary of the University of Georgia 
writes ‘Y. M. C. A. gets all the local 
and long distance inquiries about the 
health of the boys, by common consent of 
the college and military authorities. This 
means that | have to go to the infirmary 
if a boy is sick and interview him. We 
have over one hundred in bed now.” 

From the University of Mississippi 
comes the following word: “Il .am spend- 
ing several hours a day in the hospitals 
with the boys. The hours | spend with 
them are full of golden opportunities for 
friendship and even the sickest ones greet 
me with a smile and insist on my coming 
back as soon as possible.” 

The University of Wisconsin secretary 
says: “We have visited hundreds of sick 
every day this week, giving them writing 
paper, pencils, magazines, and an orange, 
and taking care of their telephone calls 
and personal needs.” 

Certainly these are stimulating reports 
and show how much the Association is 
already meaning to the fellows who have 
just left home and begun their career in 
the student army 

The S. A. T. C. secretaries have not 
been immune. Wellington Tinker of the 
Southeastern Department reports eleven 
out of forty-two secretaries in bed. 

The following incidents emerge from 
letters from one travelling secretary : 


All meetings were strictly prohibited, no 
classes were permitted, and only ten men 
were allowed on the floor in the building 
at a time; but the “Y" man was on the 
job all the same He got the C. O. to send 
two companies of 200 men each to an out- 
door movie show, where Douglas Fairbanks 
entertained the crowd Between the reels 
there were songs and yells between the 
companies, and great rivalry was stirred 
up Everybody's lungs were filled with 
good fresh air and the “Flu” got a beating. 

At another place the Secretary moved his 
reading room outdoors, and when the cam- 
pus was quarantined, he bought a stock of 
goods and opened a canteen, selling his 
goods at cost He is holding all of his 
meetings outdoors; is acting as Student 
Postmaster; and everybody says the ‘‘Y’’ 
is the biggest place on the campus. 

In another town a certain merchant did 
not believe in the Y. M. C. A. in general 
nor in the United Fund in particular. 

Well along came the “Flu” and the ‘“‘Y”’ 
man was the channel of communication be- 
tween the business man’s sick son and his 
home He carried fruit, broth, bathrobe, 
slippers, toothpaste, toothbrush, news- 
papers, ete from the store to the sick boy 
He tried to get the boy’s mother a pass to 
see him—in short, he did everything pos- 
sible for that boy 

One morning the father and mother be- 
gan to talk of how they could repay the 
‘Y" man for his kindness, and the ‘“Y’”’ 
man said: 

“IT am going to charge you money for all 
this."’ 

‘All right, we'll certainly pay you,” they 
said 

“Well,” the “‘Y" man replied, ‘when the 
campaign is on next month for the United 
War Work Fund, put in whatever you think 
this is worth, plus the same service, or 
better, all the way to the frontline trench, 
or wherever your boy goes in the Army.” 

“All right, we'll do that,” they answered, 
although two weeks ago this business man 
had said he doubted seriously if he would 
support the fund at all. 
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At Michigan there were many cases of 
Spanish influenza. The “Y’’ men were 
more than busy. One day they bought 400 
oranges to give to the men. After leaving 
one of the barracks one of the men—a 
young millionaire—who had just received 
an orange, remarked to a companion, ‘I’m 
going to give the Y. M. C. A. $5,000 on 
their next campaign.’ Some investment— 
the oranges cost ‘4 for 10.” 

The president of a large bank had a 
son in the S. A. T. C., who was stricken 
with the “‘Influ.”” Military restrictions pre- 
vented seeing his boy, and all other ways 
of getting information seemed blocked. 

One morning a “Y"’*man walked into the 
president’s office and said: 

“Is Mr. W-— in?” 

“That's my name,”’ was the reply, rather 
gruffly and coldly, as if the banker expected 
the “Y"’ man to ask him for a contribution. 

“Well, that’s somebody else’s name, too,” 
the “‘Y’’ man said, “and I have just had a 
long talk with a sick soldier named W ‘wy 

Said the “Y"’ man, “You should have felt 
the temperature rise! My difficulty, then, 
was to get away from him, for he is cer- 
tainly interested in that boy.” 


Secnch Lendin Wied 


Word has just been received of the 
death of Dr. Charles Grauss, General Sec- 
retary of the French Student Movement. 
Monsieur Grauss had been in the French 
Army since the outbreak of the war and 
he died the day after being severely 
wounded in the recent battles. This means 
a great loss not only to the French Student 
Movement but also to the entire World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Several 
had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with him in 1913 when he attended the 
conference of the Federation at Lake Mo- 
honk, and his address, delivered in French 
at that time, on “The Influence of France 
and Its Significance to the Federation” 
was one of the most statesmanlike and in- 
spiring messages of that remarkable gath- 
ering. Many of our readers will want to 
turn again to this address which will be 
found in the report of the Lake Mohonk 
conference In the light of Monsieur 
Grauss’ death there is a note of unusual 
significance in the following words which 
were written a few months ago by him for 
The Student Movement: 

“Already our Christian 
Unions, which have grown in spite of the 
war, prepare enthusiastic and well-trained 
members for our Student Christian Unions. 
Again, we know that our holiest ambitions 
will be gratified—we shall not have to cut 
down our great programme of evang: liza- 
tion, for the number of our volunteers is 
greater to-day than it was in 1914; and if 
on the whole the war has reduced our num- 
bers, it has wonderfully strengthened our 
faith. The more brutal the war, the more 
we feel our need of God: as hatred grows, 
the beauty of love is felt to be evermore 
irresistibly attractive We feel that ma- 
terial loss must be compensated by spirit- 
ual enrichment, and it is only on basing 
its social, moral, religious, economic and 
international institutions on the sacred 
foundation of justice that the world can be 
so enriched Does it not seem as if God's 
hour was drawing near? No demand for 
sacrifices will find us unprepared. Will it 
not, anyhow, seem small to those who have 
lived on the battlefield and outlived the 
war? We want Christian ideals to per- 
meate our whole life, Christian principles 
to be carried to their last consequences; 
nothing and no one shall stand in our way; 
we want to live a full realization of our 
faith. And that is only encouraged by re- 
membrances of the past. Trusting more 
than ever in the immortal genius of our 
country, with the glory of our fallen friends 
shining on us, in faith to God we dare to 
face serenely the days to come, ready, as 
we are, to die for France and for the world. 
We know now from experience the mean- 
ing. so often and so lightly used in re- 
ligious language, “To lay down one’s life.’ ”’ 





schoolboys’ 


Students of the World 


“Christian internationalism” was the 
general theme ‘of the Japanese Students’ 
Summer Conference held July 23-30, at To- 
zanso. Among the speakers were Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald, of Toronto, Professor S. Yo- 
shino and Pastor Ebina. The Bible study 
was based upon Rauschenbusch’s “The So- 
cial Principles of Jesus’ and Fosdick’s 
“The Meaning of Prayer’ and ‘“‘The Man- 
hood of the Master,’’ and was conducted 
under the leadership of ten professors and 
secretaries. The conference was attended 
by two hundred and forty-two men. 


A recently issued folder entitled ‘“The 
Australasian Student Christian Movement, 
1918,”"" gives an interesting summary of the 
present extent and work of that organiza- 
tion. It is worth noting that the secondary 
school forms the largest division of the 
Australasian work, including thirty-nine 
separate Christian Unions with a total of 
3,422 members. This section of the Aus- 
tralasian Movement is showing steady 
growth and development. The conference 
of last summer brought together nearly 300 
students, the central theme of the confer- 
ence being Jesus Christ and Human Need. 

The Movement now numbers sixty-nine 
different organizations—thirteen in univer- 
sities, eleven in theological colleges, thirty- 
nine in secondary schools, and six in other 
institutions of higher learning. Of the 3,992 
members in these Unions, no less than 
eighty-six per cent of the membership, or 
thirty-five per cent of all the students in 
the institutions, were engaged in Bible 
study. 


British universities report a considerable 
increase in the number of men students. 
Besides the larger number of freshmen, 
this is accounted for by men who have been 
returned to the medical schools from the 
Army ard Navy to complete their courses. 
There are, of course, a certain number who 
have been discharged from the army. 


Following the remarkable series of cam- 
paigns conducted in the student centers of 
China by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, with the as- 
sistance of Frank Buchman of Penn State 
College and Sherry S. Day of Yale, there 
has come a noticeable expansion of the 
general Christian student activities. The 
National Student Secretary reports new or- 
ganizations in four prominent institutions. 


No less than ten different conferences 
were held by the Student Movement of 
China during the past summer. Major em- 
phasis was laid upon evangelism and train- 
ing the Association leaders. Among those 
active in the leadership of these confer- 
ences were Arthur Rugh, 8S. S. Day, C. T. 
Wang, and Pastor Ding Li Mei. There was 
a marked increase in attendance, one con- 
ference registering 100 per cent gain over 
the previous year. The conferences were 
also marked by a large number of decisions 
to enter the Christian life as well as by 
many Christian life work decisions. 


The italian Student Movement suffers a 
great loss in the death of the President of 
the Naples Union, who recently fell on the 
battle-field. 


Tre Tokyo Imperial University Christian 
Association maintains a dispensary and 
eréche in Honjo, one of the most congested 
industrial communities in the city, the 
third largest in the world. This is an out- 
growth of the Association's medical depart- 
ment, started last autumn by a few Chris- 
tian graduates, which during the first five 
months of its existence treated 1,100 pa- 
tients, most of them students. Two emi- 
nent specialists of the medical faculty have 
secured from government and private 
sources gifts sufficient to erect a special 
building for the dispensary. 


The Student Christian Associations in the 
different Toronto colleges have secured the 
assistance of Dr. H. B. Sharman to take 
séveral Bible study classes each day in his 
own course. “Jesus in the Records.” He 
will also meet a training class for other 
groups. Dr. Sharman was the first Bible 
study secretary of the student Association 
movement in North America and wrote the 
first text book to encourage personal Bible 
study among American students. 
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Notes from the Field 


“Where is the Red Triangle Hut?” Any 
number of answers are found to this ques- 
tion. Where there was a building of the 
student Association on the campus it has 
been fitted up to meet the greater variety 
of activities to be carried on. Most en- 
couraging has been the generosity of the 
authorities where there were college union 
buildings, in turning these over to the 
Association. A number of cases are re- 
ported, especially from the Northeastern 
Department, where this has been done. At 
about twenty-five points of special need, 
new buildings have been authorized by the 
War Work Council. In some places frater- 
nity houses are turned over to the Associa- 
tion. In one college the president and the 
treasurer of the college vacated their cen- 
trally located offices that they might be fit- 
ted up for the Association work. At James 
Milliken University a large part of the 
gymnasium has been assigned as a “Y”’ 
hut. At the University of Minnesota 10,000 
feet in the old Exposition Building, 6,400 
feet in the Maxwell Automobile Building, 
together with the first floor of the Union 
Building, has been set aside by the Univer- 


sity for the “‘Y’’ work among the S. A. 
T. C. It is such co-operation as this that 


has enabled the secretaries of the Student 
Bureau to meet quickly the new opportuni- 
tis and organize the Red Triangle service 
at the S. A. T. C. without delay. 


No one has given the Association a 
warmer welcome in its effort to serve the 
S. A. T. C. than the Commanding Officer. 
Instances too numerous to mention might 
be recalled where his assistance has been 
invaluable In one of the state universities 
certain of the faculty and citizens were 
taking a conservative stand. It was re- 
freshing to see how two army officers in 
command ‘“‘stood up on their hind legs,”’ as 
Raymond Robins would say, and insisted 
that a Y. M. C. A. staff and program be 
provided at once, because it was absolutely 
essential to their larger success. 

At the University of Chicago Comman- 
dant Wygant heartily backed the Associa- 
tion activities, saying, “I will do all in my 
power, consistent with the army regula- 
tions, to aid the Y. M. C. A. in its work, 
for it has meant great things to me in Ma- 
nila, in Texas, and in other home camps.” 

To show that there will be hearty co- 
operation at the University of Virginia, it 
is only necessary to mention the fact that 
the commandant is none other than Lt. 
W. M. Lee, formerly Student Secretary for 
the State of Virginia. 

So throughout the 500 S. A. T. C. units 
we find commanding officers who have 
come to know the value of the Association 
work with enlisted men. 


The cordial attitude of college presidents 
towards the work for S. A. T. Cs. is illus- 
trated by the following letter from a col- 
lege president in the East: ‘‘When the Y. 
M. C. A. man comes along, promise him 
anything that he asks for. The time has 
come in this war when no soldier is proper- 
ly prepared unless he has been in touch 
with the Y. M. C. A.” 


W. A. Luke has resigned the general sec- 
retaryship of the City Association at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, to accept the general sec- 
retaryship at the University of Nebraska. 


At the University of lowa the old School 
of Music, formerly a church, was turned 
over by the University, and constitutes one 
of the very best equipments in the Central 
Department. The large audience room on 
the second floor has been attractively fitted 
up, with the cooperation of local societies. 
Various small classrooms on the first floor 
are used as follows: one is a canteen run 
by a committee of the W. C. C. S., at the 
request of the “Y,”’ another is a rest room, 
and still others have been offered to the 
Jewish Society and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. 

The local churches have requested that 
all of the Bible work be conducted under 
the Association auspices. Out-of-door en- 
tertainments are held three times weekly, 
hospital work and work in the convalescent 





“DAD” ELLIOTT SPEAKING TO A SQUAD 
AT UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


barracks is under way during the epidemic, 
while one large religious meeting has been 
held in the open air with “Dad” Elliott 
speaking. 


At the University of Chicago on the 
opening Sunday of the quafter eight large 
Bible discussion groups were begun under 
the leadership of important university fig- 
ures Among these was one for Catholic 
students led by priest, and another for 
Jewish students led by a rabbi. 


A World Problems Forum series has been 
started at the University of Chicago, where 
Colonel Francis W. Parker has already 
spoken on “France,’’ and Mr. O. E. Pence 
on “The Problems of the Near East.’ Dean 
Shailer Matthews will give an address 
shortly. 


The decision of the War Work Council 
to make the Red Triangle service available 
throughout the S. A. T. C. has brought op- 
portunities in several new fields. One ex- 
ample of this is in the State of Utah, 
where the two state institutions, in which 
heretofore there has been no Association 
program, urgently requested the Student 
Executive of the Western Department to 
erect huts and send secretaries, agreeing 
to help meet the cost. 


The schedule at Northwestern University 
shows what can be done on the campus 
this year: ‘“‘Our program is for the present 
as follows: Monday night, hospital enter- 
tainment (this will continue while the large 
number of men are in the hospital); Tues- 
day, college girls’ night (college girls fur- 
nish the talent for the evening); Wednes- 
day evening, movies; Thursday evening, re- 
ligious ‘get-together’; Friday evening, 
stunt night; Saturday evening, regularly a 
joint social affair between the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. On Sunday morning we 
will have Bible groups. By way of general 
service twice daily we make the rounds of 
the men with stamps and postcards and 
stationery. Twice daily also we go the 
rounds of the hospital and get orders for 
fruit, and attend to telephone calls or other 
matters that will comfort the sick men.” 


Bible classes are already under weigh. The 
secretary of one department reports that 
many men have already consented to lead 
Bible classes, and there seems to be no 
reason why a very large number of stu- 
dents cannot be relied upon for this work. 
One local secretary reports that he has al- 
ready secured seventeen men among one of 
his vocational units to lead classes as soon 
as the epidemic makes it possible. 
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THE GRINNELL UNIT IN FRONT OF QUAR- 
TERS ASSIGNED TO THE ASSOCIATION 


The new course prepared by Harrison S. 
Elliott, especially adapted to the Bible 
study program of the S. A. T. C. is expected 
from the printer early in November 

The title of the course will be ‘Building 
a New World.” It will be prepared with 
questions and reference material so that 
the different topics will be presented with 
abundant information of interest and 
thought-stimulating character. Every mem- 
ber of the S. A. T. C. can be interested in 
the following subjects which are treated: 

Winning the War in the New World. 

The Significance of America’s Entrance 
into the War. 

American War Aims and Christian Ideals. 

Foundations for a New World 

Strategic Places in the New World. 

Democracy in the Making in the Far 
East. 

The Mohammedan Advance. 

Land, Labor, and Religion in the New 
Africa. 

The Struggle for Freedom in Russia. 

Hindrances to the New World in the Far 
Places. 

Influences in the Far Places Making for 
Democracy. 

Forces Helping Internationalism. 

America’s Opportunity and Response 


The ten State Student Secretaries in the 
Central Department have been loaned by 
their respective State Committees to the 
War Work Council. They are able to main- 
tain their former close relation in their 
fields where their acquaintance with those 
students who were in college last year and 
with professors is of great value. 


President Guy Potter Benton, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has just returned from 
France, where he has served a year as an 
Army Association secretary. The Univer- 
sity under his leadership is turning over 
one-half of a large hut which is in process 
of construction to be used as Y. M. C, A. 
headquarters. Already cables from France 
are urging Dr. Benton to return, and he 
will probably do so before the end of the 
year. In referring to him Dr. Mott re- 
cently said that in point of service ren- 
dered by men working overseas, Dr. Benton 
stood with the small group at the top. 


R. B. Ferris, formerly secretary at To- 
ronto, has taken a pastorate in the North- 
west. E. C. Corbett, formerly at McGill, 
has returned from a period of service in 
England and will be confined to a hospital 
for six months before recovering sufficient- 
ly to take up work again. 


George Irving, formerly editor of ‘‘The 
North American Student,’’ has accepted a 
call from the Religious Work Department 
of the International Committee. It is hoped 
that he will have time for not a little 
work among Student Associations. He 
takes up the new position in December, 
until which time he is acting as Director 
of the Student Division of the United War 
Work Campaign. 


An illuminating report of results already 
accomplished comes from Georgia Tech: 

From the beginning the building has been 
used almost continuously by a large num- 
ber of men. Stationery, pens, ink, maga- 
zines, newspapers, victrola, piano, shower 
baths, etc., are furnished free. Only stamps 
are sold at the desk, yet the secretaries are 
on duty and kept busy from early in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night. 

Four hundred men attended three relig- 
ious services in the building. One hundred 
and fifty-one men attended ten Bible 
classes led by enlisted men. One hundred 
and seventy men attended eight French 
classes taught by two sergeants. Ten men 
signed the War Roll Card. Twelve men 
made Christian decisions. 

The two secretaries had thirty personal 
Christian interviews with the men, dis- 
tributed in one day forty Testaments, sixty 
copies of “‘The Beloved Captain,” by Han- 
key, three copies of “For France and the 
Faith,”’ and seventy-five copies of the pam- 
phlet, “Some Words of President Wilson 
About Religion.” 


“We have already secured a number of 
strong men for the Inner Circle,” writes 
Secretary Wolf of the University of Wis- 
consin 
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The addition of Coach Kennedy of Kansas 
University to the S. A. T. C. staff of Cen- 
tral Department marks a significant de- 
velopment of the work It has been evi- 
dent that students of the new corps could 
profit as much by the mass idea in athletics 
as their brothers in the cantonments. Cer- 
tain important institutions urged that the 
Association undertake leadership along this 


line. The new appointment involves a care- 
ful study of the whole problem, with the 
probability of offering in those student 


camps that desire it, helpful cooperation in 
this supplemental form of recreation. 


The Central Department S. A. T. C. staff 
met in executive session at Chicago on 
October first. The meeting included all of 
the state leaders. This body will meet 
monthly for the present, thus assuring 
unity and dispatch in inaugurating the 
work over the Department. Furthermore, 
a similar conference of S. A. T. C. workers 
is being held in each state. These include 
many regular War Work Council appointees 
and also volunteer representatives from in- 
stitutions having less than 250 students 

The alumni of the Massachusetts 
tute of Technology aré 
the tary at that 
of the large hut has 
the War Work 
headquarters, 
Institute 


Insti- 
planning to support 
place and one-half 

been turned over to 

Council for Red Triangle 

furnished by the 


secre 


completely 


and its alumni 


At the University of Georgia an inner 
circle is already in action. It consists of 
the leaders of the different companies who 
meet in the General Secretary's office once 
a week for prayer, to report experiences, to 
discuss the problems of the camp, and to 
prepare the outline which these same men 
use as leaders of Bible study groups. 


In the different departments the Student 
Executives have been able to secure as as- 
sistants men well qualified to supervise the 
work in the 8S. A. T. C. The supervision of 
the 8S. A. T. C 


work is now organized as 
follows: 
Northeastern Department 
Clarence P. Shedd, Student Secretary 


for Massachusetts and Rhode Island is act- 
ing as the Student Executive, assisted by 
Kingsley Birge who graduated from Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and has been 
attached to the staff at Camp Devens 


Eastern Department 

J. A. Whitmore, one of the secretaries of 
the Religious Work Bureau, is acting as 
Student Executive, assisted by H. J. Lang- 
ston, formerly Student Secretary for the 
State of Virginia; Otto Reumann, formerly 
a secretary of the intercollegiate work in 
New York City and secretary for Fairfield 
County, Connecticut; and S. D. Pyle, who 
was secretary at the University of Wash- 
ington before entering Union Theological 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1917. 


Southeastern Department 
W. H. Tinker is the Student Executive. 
His assistants are M. W. Brabham, former 
Camp Secretary at Fort Caswell and S. K. 
Phillips, a Baptist preacher, for some 
months one of the most effective Army 
Association workers in the Department. 


Central Department 


A. J. Elliott, the Student Executive, is 
assisted by O. E. Pence, who was Student 
Secretary for the State of Illinois before 
going to Constantinople; J. H. Kolb, one of 
the secretaries at the University of Min- 
nesota; and Coach A. R. Kennedy of Kansas 
University. 


Southern Department 
A. R. Elliott, the Student Executive, is 
assisted by E. G. Howe, who was formerly 
one of the secretaries at Camp Bowie, and 
Ross W. Sanderson, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Lawrence, Kan. 


Western Department 
Gale Seaman, the Student Executive, is 
assisted by Ralph McAfee, formerly of Uni- 
versity of Washington and until recently 
District Religious Work Director. 
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Book Reviews 


The End of the War, by Walter E. Weyl. 

Macmillan Co., $2.00. 

Even though prepared before the mili- 
tary superiority had passed decisively to 
the allies, this book was written on the 
assumption that the allied powers could 
and would fling back the ‘“‘gigantic onrush”’ 
of Germany. As Mr. Weyl expresses it, his 
purpose is to ‘“‘appeal to America to assume 
leadership in the diplomacy that leads to 
peace, and to attempt a settlement based 
on internationalism. The war for democ- 
racy and internationalism will not end with 
the treaty of peace. The present war is 
but an incident, disastrous and ghastly, in 
a larger development, in a struggle between 
two principles: the principle of autocracy, 
militarism, and nationalistic imperialism, 
and the principle of democracy. Mr. Weyl’s 
book is a frank, courageous, incisive analy- 
sis of America’s relation, not only to the 
war, but also to the issues in that larger 
struggle which will be decided at the peace 
table and in the years following the war. 

Mr. Weyl first discusses America’s at- 
tempt to maintain her historic policy of 
isolation and the reasons which led Amer- 
ica to abandon im 1917 the neutrality she 
attempted to maintain in 1914. 

In the judgment of Mr. Weyl, “spoiling 
the enemy’ cannot be made the goal of 
the war. To insist on punitive indemnities, 
trade discrimination, and imperialistic ter- 
ritorial gains for the allies, would result in 


losing the war in reality, even though a 
military victory were secured. When a 
great nation, the most secure, the least 


exhausted, with no obvious direct material 
interest in the war, places herself behind 
such ideals as have dominated President 
Wilson's messages, that action may become 
decisive in world affairs. Therefore, Mr. 
Weyl feels America should act as arbiter 
and should accept the responsibility of win- 
ning all of the allies, and even the demo- 
cratic groups in the enemy countries, to 
democracy and internationalism as against 
militarism and autocracy. In the opinion 
of Mr. Weyl the issue is not between na- 
tions alone. It is joined also between 
parties within the same nation, so that the 
“real war beneath the war” is a “war of 
the poor and the exploited of all the world 
against all the exploiters, big and little, 
and disreputable.”’ 

In settling the war must we consider the 
German people incorrigible? Given free- 
dom from their military masters would the 
German people rally to democratic ideals? 
Mr. Weyl answers the first question in the 
negative and the second in the affirmative; 
and gives the reasons for his answer. He 
also insists that a military victory, aimed 
at the complete destruction of Germany, 
would probably defeat the very purpose of 
peace. It would send us into a generation 
of smouldering hatred and secret prepara- 
tions for the next war. A conclusive peace 
will be one based upon internationalism 
and justice, forming the foundations for a 
new world in which there are adequate 
guarantees for the good behavior of Ger- 
many, but in which a reformed Germany 
shall have a chance. The real question is 
whether internationalism is possible in that 
new world. The very fact that twenty- 
three nations have submerged national eco- 
nomic needs and ambitions for the sake of 
a common cause against Germany and her 
allies, shows the possibilities of interna- 
tionalism. But a real internationalization 
of economic resources as well as of diplo- 
matic relations will be necessary. 

Mr. Weyl then discusses the possibilities 
in the peace conference. Wars have been 
won on the battlefield and lost at the peace 
table. Will the representatives at the peace 
table really voice the convictions of the 
people, or will they simply be ambassadors 
of special imperialistic groups? Will the 
peace negotiations consist of selfish bar- 
gaining for national advantage, or will they 
be a genuine attempt to secure justice in 
accordance with President Wilson’s prin- 
ciples? Will the negotiations be open and 
above board or will there be secret agree- 
ments behind the open conference? Upon 
the right answer to these and similar ques- 
tions Mr. Weyl says will depend the de- 
cision as to whether the war is lost or won. 

After the peace conference, America, but 


little exhausted by the war, with a great 
army, and with her industries thoroughly 
mobilized, will be faced with a great temp- 
tation to adopt the very type of imperial- 
ism against which she has been fighting. 
More than this, if the aims of the war are 
to be made dominant in national life, Mr. 
Weyl thinks there will be necessary ‘‘revo- 
lutionary changes in our economic system, 
changes which will eliminate special privi- 
lege, do away with economic waste, and 
turn the flow of profits to the common good 
rather than to favored groups. ‘‘The final 
war for democracy will begin after the 
war."’ 
H. S. E. 


The Development of Japan, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 
It is a real pleasure to review a book like 

Mr. Latourette’s new volume on Japan. 

The title is well chosen for no book we 

have read in recent years has traced so 

clearly the development of Japan as a na- 
tion. It is the best brief statement for 
students of Japanese history and her pres- 
ent position in the world, that we have 
seen. Judicial, fair in its judgments, sym- 
pathetic in viewpoint, it gives a clear in- 
sight into the past history and present 
standpoint of the Japanese nation. This is 
all the more remarkable in one so well 
acquainted with China as Latourette has 
shown himself to be in his earlier book on 


that country. Thoughtful students would 
do well to read this book. 
There are three expanding races in the 


world today that are doing most to shake 
the destinies of other nations and to make 
world history. These are the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Teutonic, and Japanese. For good or 


ill, these peoples are expanding and ex- 
tending their influence to other nations. 
We all know what the democracy of the 


Arglo-Saxon and the autocracy of the Teu- 
tonic expansion have meant to the world. 
What part is Japan to play in the coming 
decades? No book will better interpret 
to the student the significance and view- 
point of Japan than this volume. Once 
this war has been fought and won, there 
will be no greater problem confronting us 
than that of the delicate and difficult race 
relationships, our economic and political 
contact with Asia and our relation to Ja- 
pan. This book should do much to help 
us solve that great problem of the future. 
G. S. E. 


The Leadership of Red Triangle Groups. 
By Harrison S. Elliott. Association Press, 
$1.25. 

This hand-book might well be character- 
ized as a moving picture of the Bible study 
group in an army camp and particularly 
how the leaders’ training class is essential 
to successful group leadership. Written 
after many weeks of experiment and study 
in the cantonments, everv page breathes 
the atmosphere of the barracks. Its re- 
freshing concreteness makes it particularly 
valuable to those responsible for the Bible 
study work in the S. A. T. C. who have not 
had previous experience in cantonments 
The principles laid down are easily recog- 
nized as fundamentally the same as those 
developed by the author during the years he 
served the Student Associations as Bible 
study secretary of the Student Department. 
It deals with such practical problems as 
“The End and the Means,” ‘“The Approach,” 
‘*‘Leading a Successful Discussion,” etc. 

While prepared as the basis for confer- 
ences of workers, it is remarkably well 
adapted to meet the need of the individual 
secretary who is facing these problems and 
feels the need of wise and experienced 
counsel. It deals with actual conditions and 
concrete problems. After reading the ver- 
batim report of the discussion as it took 
place in leaders’ training class and a suc- 
cessful Bible study group, one feels that he 
is getting from this book tne sort of help 
that can be applied to his own situation. 

Its assignments for study and its refer- 
ences to particular chapters in the best 
available books readily serve as the basis 
for a thorough course in fundamental peda- 
gogic principles and their application to the 


specific problems of the voluntary Bible 
study group and the enlisted man. 
E. H. K 





